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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘© We blend instruction with delight.” —Porr. 
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CRIGINAL ESSAYS. ished. But the thoughts and feeiings which 


—-----— _.—|memory preserves and revives in our bosoms 


+- 








‘True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. are by no mMeeNns irregular and indistinet, but 

<a a rise In a methodical, clear and agreeable or- 
s | mie bi , * -~ e . » © ° 

Che Plcasures of fAicmory. der. Ideas which were formerly associated 


A review of the past affords much pleasure|#re attractive of each other in the mind—s 
and instruction to the contemplative mind. principle of the greatest import.nce not mere- 
Were our knowledge of externs! things Imit- | 'y In our speculative inquiries but in the sim- 
ed to the moment of perception, and were plest aciions of common lifee Wecan thus be 
there no remembrance of pieasuies formerly benefited by the monitions of past experience 
enjoyed, or of the surrows and anxieties which,4od be partakers vf whatever enjoyment such 
itis the lot of every one to experience, ou > succession of ideas can confer. This enjoy- 
existence would scarcely have been desirable,| ment is very great and is felt ina greater of 
‘The God of nature, however, has not left us in! tess cegree by all. The ussociatiny principle 
this miserable state. He has, with admirable | ¢xtencs lis Influence not to our ideas only, but 
goodness, endowed us with the power of re-|'o every species of affection of which the mind 
viving in our minds whatever have been the!is susceptible. Our internal joys, sorrows and 
objects of our attention. in the bestowment/all the variety of oar emotions are capable of 
of this faculty a peculiar value is given to al) | being revived and blended with the feelings by 
our other powers both moral and intellectual.| Which they were awakened. In this manner, 
Memory does not indeed produce them, for. the power of association is no less conducive to 
were they never unfolded they would sti!l re-| Virtue than to happiness. It throws a pleasing 
main a part of the original constitution of our | brightness on every department of human life. 
nature, but it arouses them to action. and fur-| It addresses our finer feclings and gives exer- 
nishes them with those accumulating and inex-| cise to every mild and generous propensity. 
haustible materials which are to be the ele-| It is a source of much pleasure to con:em- 
ments of future thought and the objects of fu- | plate upon the various scenes of our childhood. 
ture admiration Every talent by which we! Length of time instead of diminishing, gives 
arrive at excellence and every feeling which j additional lustre to the many trifling amuse~ 
animates our bosoms derive their energy in 4| ments and objects of regard at this period of 
wreat measure from the suggestions of this| innocence and happiness. When we come to 
ever acting principle. mingle in the busy scenes of active life and 

The propensity to regard the past with joy, | sensibly to feel the misfortunes which are in- 
admiration and even indulgence, is very com-{cident to human nature, when the friends of 
mon among mankind. This undoubtedly gave | our latter years prove treacherous and the 
rise to the idea of the golden age, when in the) world unjust, with what emotions shall we look 
imagination all things conspired to the promo- back to the scenes of our childhood when all 
tion of happiness. We discover this disposi-| Was delight and not a flower was seen to bloom 
iion in the most ancient authors. Homer de-, but seemed to minister to our enjoyment! O 
lights to place the stern virtue and vigor of the! happiest moments of earthiy felicity, when 
heroes of former times in bright contrast with! visions of future greatness and glory were not 
the degeneracy of hiscontemporaries. Cicero,| checked by the monitory voice of experience ! 
in the same spirit exclaims, “ here was! We apparently knew not that mon is born to 
there “wes a virtue in this republic,” and mo-' trouble end that the little huppiness he enjoys 
dern authors love to tell us of ‘in this life, is altogether imperfect. 

“ Ancient uncormpted times, | No one ever visited the place of his nativity 
“ When free to follow nature was the mode.” and education without the most lively and ante 

But the chief pleasure of which the memory mating sensations. With what emotions of 
is the origin, consists not in the contemplation | pieasure before we arrive, do we Gescry ata 
of the deeds of those who have gone before us, 
but in reviewing the scenes in which we our-/ verdent lawn, the shady grove and the paternal 
selves have acted a conspicuous part. In this; dwelling seem to bid usa delighttul welcome. 
there is something very important and intere st- | Every object we meet calls into sweet remem- 
ng. Were our ideas suggested to us in aj brance the scenes of our early years. 
manner loose and confused, the advantages and | . he path of life is beset with innumerable 
pleasures of memory would be greatly dimin- | Cvils. Scarcely have we escaped the influence 





jistance the memorials of former joys! The: 
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of one, before another that is perhaps still more | the ring-leaders, or at any rate to mark them. 
afflictive is preying upon us and rendering us |The most frequent resort of these men was to 
the unwilling subjects of sorrow and despair.| a small creek defended on beth sides by huge 
But when the first emotions of despair have} piles of basaltic rocks.—They usually landed 
subsided, and sorrow has softened into melan-|at two o’clock in the morning. We watched 
choly, it is left for the memory only, to amuse | several times in vain. One stormy morning, 
us with the retrospect of innocent pleasures,| however, about one, we had hardly taken our 
and to inspire us with that noble confidence) station as near the creek as posssble, when we 
which results from the consciousness of having/ discerned a light hoisted to the mast-head ot 
‘acted well the part heretofore assigned us on|some vessel in the offing, and suddenly lowered 
‘the theatre of life. down again. This we guessed to be some sig- 
But the pleasures of memory are peculiarly} nal to brethren ashore, and we guessed rightly, 
realized when age has dimmed the eye and/for a light was hoisted from the land end of 
deafened the ear, when the hope of future ac-| the creek ingeniously contrived to shine direct- 
quisition has ceased, and when the hand of/ly ina line withthe channel. We only saw it 
time has led its victim to the verge of the| by its being accidentally turned as it was hoist- 
grave. Jt is then that the recollection of) ed. 
youthful days and youthful scenes is truly} These proceedings evinced a singular con- 
grateful. Memory comes not to trouble the} tempt of the authorities, and, at the same time, 
soul with discontent, to fill it with perplexity, | dreadful foolhardiness and contempt of danger, 
nor to distress it with grief. What a gleam of; which was only to be accounted for upon the 
joy lights up the countenance of the hoary pa-| supposition that the gang were both able and 
triot, while he counts the scars received in his| willing to contend with the revenue officers, 
country’s defence and relates in. circumstan-| We heurd the vessel enter the creek. We 
tial detail the achievements of his youth ! remained quict, in momentary expectation of 
‘* Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, learning by their voices whether any person 
7 Bright dreams of the past which she cannot destroy, belonging to the town or neighbourhood was 
ye My ema ' ws night-time of sorrow and care, |of the party. The vessel neared the land end 
ud bring back the joys our dreams used to wear.” | o¢ the creek, a cry of “ light "ina rough com- 
—— Tora. . maare 
. manding tone, made us start, and prepare to 
The Hate of the TWilmercs. quit our hiding-places. It was well we did 
Never since 1 took orders, was 1 so much! prepare, for, in an instant, twenty or thirty men 
affected at any events as at the death of poor| appeared on the deck of the lugger, each bear- 
Edward Wiimore. He was the younger of!ing a candle or torch! We were exposed as 
two brothers. He had been early brought up|by the light of day. A loud laugh trom the 
to the business of a linen-draper, but his mas-| whole crew accompanied our first motion to- 
ter becoming a bankrupt, Edward turned un-| wards a speedy flight, and our course as we run 
settled, The practice of taking a cheerful) up the steep above the basaltic pillars, was 
glass with a friend afier ahe fatigues of busi-|jintersected with a shower of bullets. The 
ness, when extended into dzily and nightly| audacity of this smuggling with the openness 
drinking. became his cuin. and apparent security of regular traders was 
_ But the melancholy fate of both the brothers) unparaileled. We did not fly, however, so 
18 so completely interwoven, that it would be| quickly, but that I saw upon the deck, a stout, 
improper for me to separate in life those who|sun-burnt person, whom I recognised as Jona- 
were soentirely united in their destruction.|than Wilmvre, It soon alter transpired that 
Jonathan, the elder brother, was a spirit-mer-|he was the buccanier who was the terror of 
chant. Habitual intoxication speedily brought | every revenue cutter on the coast. 
him into the Guzette. He fled from his credi-| It was at the beginning of this man’s law- 
tors Just at the moment when it was expected less career that Edward’s master fatled, and 
that every thing would be arranged to his hon-|it was at the moment that Edward had begun 
cr. Seven years passed over, and no one knew} to lose all sense of propricty and even decency, 
what had become of him. At length he was|by drinking, that Jonathan had arrived at the 
discovered in a situation that caused all his) height of impunity, which made him appear te 
relatives to wish that he had perished in the| the vulgar rather the sovereign of the district, 
ocean, Smuggling, for which the English) than the chief of a troop of midnight maura- 
coast gave such opportunities, was observed ders. Edward had been hitherto delicate and 
to be more common than formerly. [t was!consumptive, but his dissipated habits soon 
rumoured that one. of the buccaniers from the! produced the deceitful robusiness which too 
West Indies had organized a formidable, trequently precedes the final breaking up of 
band, and held all the revenue officers at bay.|the constitution. At this time he had a visit 
1 was then young and enterprising ; andthough from his brother, who held up to him the 
a clergyman, [ did not deem it unworthy of| benefits of a life of adventure and bravery, who 
my office to volunteer to join a few of my fel-| boasted of the fortune with which he should 
low-citizens in watching the motions of this|* sfecdily recire from business,” and, by every 
band, in order, if possibic, to find out who were; argument which could induce indolence, and 
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the mind of one brooding over his biljlited’ was conclusive evidence that Edward was not 
prospects, he prevailed of “Award to become! in the lugger at the time of the skirmish in 
a partner in his contraband expeauinns, which the captain lost his life. He said nothing 
-E saw no more of either of them til! they! on his own behalf but that he was conscious uf 
were arraigned at the bar of their country for| the bad course he had pursued, and threw him- 
the murder of the captain of a revenue cutteri self on the mercy of his sovereign. ‘he jury 
jn an action with their lugger. My heart bled|retired. ‘Fhe awful moment arrived. rhe 
for them then. 1 had been brought up in the! foreman declared Edward not guilty, but the 
most pleasing recollecuon of their family |faltering tone showed what was to come. 
Their forefathers had upright and virtuous| With a look of agony he gave in the verdict of 
characters. For centuries had their ancestors! guilty against Jonathan, and then, burying his 
held the chief corporate honours of the town,| face in his hands, wept aloud. The brothers 
Jonathan and Edward themselves had been)rushed into each other’s arms, They heard 
educated in the best principles. Up to their|/not the awful sentence upon one of them. 
entrance into manhood, they had been univer-| Their conflicting feelings obliterated every 
sally respected for acting up to those princi-|thing while they lasted. The court adjourned. 
ples. They had been the first to sow the seeds | Neither judye nor jury were capable of further 
of good in the bosoms of those younger than! exertions. 
themselves ; and many who remembered their! These were scenes to try the souls of men 3 
attentions with gratitude, who felt the daily | but the most awtul scene of all was yet to come. 
advantage of their fraternal tuition, now wept! At the appointed hour Jonathan was led forth 
heart-brokenly to see them dragged in chsins|to execution. 1 had been his friend, ay, his 
in the presence ofall that was worthy in their | play-feliow, in happier days, and I accompanied 
native town, and. arraigned us outlaws and mur-|him to the fatal platform. He was pei fectly 
derers, resigned. At hts particular request, the exe- 
There was no trace of their dissipations when | cutioner removed the cap from his eyes. He 
ihey appeared at the bar. ‘The few weeks of|addressed the multitude. He warned them 
penitent brooding over their past cctions, and! against his fate, and urged to them the misery 
gloomy comemplation of the end that probably of his example. Such speeches are common. 
awaited them, had left no reom for indulgence) They are even common-flace to ail but the un- 
or levity. They were pale and emaciated. fortunate beings who mzeke them, Yo them 
They looked around them like men ashamed. | they are indeed full of the last heart-breathings 
in their hearts they were already reformed. | of the spirit, But, though Jonathan’s common 
and if the law would have taken reformation of remarks affected all present, and more espe- 
the heart as a reason for liberation, they would | cially one portion of the crowd, which seemed 
not have been tried. But the severe though to consist of the crew of Jonathan’s lugger, or 
necessary rezulations of justice could not thus part of it. They endangered their lives by 
be eluded. ‘Their lives were staked by their! being present, but there they were —They 
own conduct, and their present circumstances, hazarded life itself, to see the end of their Lute 
though the cause of their returning conscious-|commander. From more than one I heard 
ness of virtue, were also the consequences of tepeated sounds of “ poor fellow, he wili die 
their past wickedness. Tience the equity of: like a mani” “ Farewell, Cap.” Good bye, 
ihe future suffering, the conviction of which|Csep.” (Such had been their familiar phrase 
appalled them. |ofattachment for their captain.) Jonathan was 
The wial proceeded; It was proved by the | yet speaking. He turned towards the portion 
clearest evidence, that Jonathan had shot the/of the crowd I have mentioned, to address to 
captain with his own hand. It was in vain that) them in particular the parting advice of a dy- 
he urged the plea of. sell-delence ; the stern-| ing comrade—lI saw a commotion and, as it 
ness of the law reckons all true subjects of the; were, a making way for some person—the 
king slain by smugglers in the defence of their | crowd evidently filed into two bodies, and left 
calling, to be murdered. ‘Vhe attempts at ex-}a vacant space. 1 heard the sheriff crying, 
culpation was not the less manly, however, for|* sieze him, sieze him—sieze that man !”’ 
its inefficacy ;, and the tone and manner inj though] could not at first see the cause of the 
Which Jonathan urged the necessity which na-'exclamation. A person rushed forward with 
ture lays us under of preserving our own lives;a musket in his hand—it was the action of a 
at the risk of those of our fellow-creatures—! moment—he levelled the piece at the head of 
the tearful and grief-overpowering description the unfortunate Jonathan—he fired—the ball 
of his first wandering from the path of recti-! pierced his skull, and the criminal fell dead 
tude—the groans of despairing lamentation,/upon the rope. ‘ He died as he lived—he 
mingled with his protestations of a life of re-| died as he lived!” cried a hundred voices at 
pentance and good service to his country, left}once.. “ Powder and ball are better than 
the auditory, the jury, and even the grave dis-| hemp,” cried others. The sheriff and his 
penser of the law himself, and his assessors, | officers endeavoured to find the offender, but 
sobbing and half-uttering to each other terms|he was too well surrounded. He escaped, and, 
of commiseration through their tears. There|in two miautes, not one of the crew was sagn 
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pn the ground. It was, perhaps, a foolish} 
thought, but it bas always been a consolation to| 
me that Jonathan Wilmore did not perish by 
the hands of the comman hangman. 

Search-warrants were out, high rewards 
were offered, and a free pardon to all c.ncern- 
ed but the actual perpetrator of this singular 
offence aguinst the laws; but there was in this 
instance faith among thieves. No man seem- 
ed to know any thing about the culprit; or, if) 
any dia know, none would tell. 

Poor Edward had withdrawn himself imme- 
diately after the trial. 1 inquired respecting 
him, but I could not learn the place of his se- 
clusion. J was convinced that he had purpose- 
ly retired to bivod over his for mer life, in pen- 
hteuce and reflection 

Avout twelve months after the singular 
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death of Jonathan, | was travelling abour 50| 
mites off on the coast. I had been requested) 
to preach for a sick brother of my calling, and 
J was returning home on horseback, and just! 
considering where I should pass the night fo 
the evening was fast setting in when a fisher- 
man came out from a hut by the road side, and 
laying hoid of my bridle, eagerly besought me 
to enter and give consulation to a dyluy man. 





Such an appeal could not be resisted. 1 dis- 


mounted—ihe fisherman put my horse inio a} 
shed, and 1 followed him into an inner room of| 


the hut. ‘The tittle light of day there was left, 


that it always leads to. Oh, Jolin, leave them-— 
I pr’ythee leave ther, 2800 hast seen the 
effects of a smexgiet’s life, thou hast joined 
the smuxyiers, and yet since thou wert with 
me, thou hast kept aloof from their vile course. 
[ prythee, as thou hast regard to the Jast 
breath of one that loves thee, leave them—leave 
them.” As he said this, he turned towards 
me, und addressing me bv name, asked me if 
1 did not recollect him. I moved nearer and 
surveyed the fleshless body, colourless face, 
ond almost lifeless eyes of the poor man. | 
did not know bim. Ithought however, | had 
some recollection of a resemblance he bore to 
some one I had often seen. 1 did not speak. 
* Then,” said he, gasping at once from iilness 
and feeling, * then you do net remember kc- 
ward Wilmore!” The words knocked against 
iny heart. Tears gushed into my eyes wiih 
the conviction that the being before me was 


ithe once robust and hearty Edward Wilmore. 


[had not utterance. Larose, and walked about 
the room several times before I could take 
courage to Jook on this spectacle of misery. 
At last I ventured to resume my seat—1 drew 
near the bed—and with as much composure as 
[I could summon up, (the tears all the time 
trickling down my face against my will, and 
dropping on the bed clothes.) I spoke such 
consolation to poor Edward, as the small de- 
gree of firmness that remained to me would 


was kept out by an old coat. instead of a win-| enuble metogive. Edward was more affected 
dow curtain, and a small truckie bed stood in|than I. He grasped my hand between his 
ene corner of the room, fenced from the day-| clammy-cold and bony palms—he tried to raise 
light and the fire by one sive of the brokeo| himself in bed, but fell back in the effort—and 


framework of a camp bed covered bya ragged | 


yell. w curtain, which threw reflections of sal- 
lowness and disease upon the disordered and 


at last he uttered, in pain and feebleness— 
199 


* Thank God, I shall yet die happy!” 1 con- 
versed with him some time, as well as his 


uncomfortable bed clothes, and upon the hard-| weakened condition would allow me. He re- 
ly-distinguishable object that lay beneath them.' quested the fisherman to prop him up with a 


Phat l might see the poor man better, the 


fisherman lighted a candle, set it on a stool at! 


the bedside, and set another for myself. I sat 


down, The dying man uitered an exclamation 


of surprise, and added, ina weak and hardly 


pillow, * that he might spend his last moments 
in conversation with me.” The fisherman 
did so. 

After wetting his lips with some refreshing 


le : : 
liquid that stood near, he began to speak with 


audivle voice: “ QO, sir, this is too good—far! a little more apparent strength than before. 


too gouu—lor such as I have been.” 


A gust,“ You see my wasted frame?” he observed— 


of wind from the outer door of the cottage blew| you remember my vigorous health. I am 


out the candle, and from the loweriny clouds 


| dying of consumption. 


1 feel I shall die within 





and roating sea it became evident that a storm) this very hour. The seeds of the disorder 
Was approaching. * Ay! there it comes now,” were engendered at the very moment when I 
seid the fisherman; “ the boys will be here! was thought to be the strongest. You see 
to-night—well, wei! a good voyage tothem! before you the fiuits of my dissipation. I 
Success to the Jonathan, say Ll.” © Oh John. felt the pangs of dissolution on me from the 
John?” said the ying man, * leave these evil' moment that I entered my brother’s lugger. 
ways for the suke of his fate that you spoke of ;”| 1 knew 1 should die. 1 never attempted—I 
and he sighed heavily, and a tear trickled down| never wished to prevent it. Why should I 
his wasted cheek. | be-thought me from this} live? I was ruined. I was a wretch leagued 
short conversation that [ was amongst smug-| against his country. All around me saw the 
giers, and that the invalid was turned from his| gradual change in my health and my spirits, 
evil ways by long illness. He looked again} yet when they asked me the cause, | told them 
towards the fisherman (as I had thought him :)| they fancied I was changed, I was well—it was 
“ John,” said he * 1 do not think there is so|the effect of mere temporary fatigue—it was 
Much harm in smuggling itself; but the harmjnothing. I had determined to die. I was 
is in the bad company and shocking profligacy| already dead to all that was virtuous in the 
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world, and why should TI survive all that good 
wen live for—reputation and character? } 
could not live, even if the health of my body 
were restored. Iam content to die.”’ 

[ tried to comfort the poor man by expres 
sing hopes that he might yet regain his char-| 
acter, and yet survive to fortune and honour. 
“ No, no, Mr. ; | see your motive. Itis 
your office to smooth the pillow of the dying. 
and you would try to do so for me, by keeping 
alive the embers of hope ull my last moment. 
But this is deceitful comfort. Lam dying. 1 
ynust dic. It is needless to pour water on the 
withered shrub. | have outlived the strength 
aud purposes of nature, and it is my fete to be 
cast aside, and utterly to perish. Could I have 
begun my life again” a vivid flash of light- 
ning, followed by a tremendous clap of thunder. 
interrupted him. and the fisherman came in 
fiom the shore where he had been looking out 
froman eminence. “ They are out now, God| 
help them,” said he—* I see them off the 
north point. Never was there a finer night 
for landing a cargo, if they ride out.” “Oh 
John, John,” said Edward, * be wise, and aban- 
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don them. ‘This worthy man will get thee an 
honest livelihood. Itis my request—my dying | 
entreaty—that he would do so.” I promised! 
to do what lay in my power. The fisherman! 
threw himse.f on his knees before me. prayed 
God to reward me, and besought eternal hap- | 
piness for poor kdward. 

His tears and growing weakness hardly suf-| 
fered Edward to continue. He lay sometime 
apparently dying. I knelt and performed the 
sacred offices of my religion. When I rose, 
he appeared in some degree recovered. He 
motioned me nearer to him, and ina low voice 
he continued: “ Do you think a man can be 
pardoned for suffering himseif to die when he 
might have been recovered? Justice would say | 
] have been guilty of my own death, Well—| 
1 ain willing to be supposed my own destroyer. | 
It is only one act of evil—but a mispent life, 
which mine must have been, had it continued. 
would have been a concatenation of enormity 
But I have’———Here he became convulsed, 





and it waS some minutes before he recovered) 


the power of speech—* I have another crime 
toanswer for. Those men who are in the lug- 
ger which John has just seen in the offing, are 
the crew of my poor brother, Their affection 
for him will only die with them, and they have 
called their jugger by his name. Those men 
were my copartners in my last crime. Yet | 
know not how to call it crime. Surely it is 
not crime to kill by opiate the victim that is 
perishing in torment! Surely it is not crime to 
save the frame of one whose life is irrecovera- 
ble! J shot my brother at the gallows ! | would 
not have done it, but” Another loud peal 
of thunder prevented us from hearing the con- 
clusion of hisspeechs We saw his lips move. 
Peal of thunder fullowed peal A deadlier 
paleness suffused his emaciated countenance— 





he fell back—a yellow tinge passed over his 
face, like the sunshine over the field—alas ! in 
was the hand of death which swept across his 
leatures—ua smile of contentment followed—he 


| seemed to move as if he would have held his 


hand to me—I took it—it was cold—a slight 
shudder succeeded. He was dead. 

1 sat wrapt in my own reflections for half an 
hour, John stood with his face on his breast, 
seemingly incapable of speech or motion. 
We were roused by a ioud knocking at the 
door, John opened it, and a man rushed in, 
pale and dishevelled, and streaming with water. 
* They are gone—they are gone !” he exclaim. 
ed, wringing his hands in bitterness. “ The 
Junathan is gone to the bottom!” He had 
survived the wreck. All beside had perished 
in the tempest. 
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**Of man, what see we but his station here.” 


Pames Sandy the fAcchanic. 

In the town of Alyth, in Scotland, there 
lately lived a man of much provincial celebriiy, 
of the name of James Sandy. The originality 
of xenius and eccentricity of character. which 
distinguished this remarkable person, have 
been rarely surpassed. Deprived at an early 
age of the use of his legs, he contrived by dint 
of ingenuity not only to pass his time agreea- 
bly, but to render himself a useful member of 
society. He soon displayeda taste for mechan- 
ical pursuits, and contrived, as a workshop for 
his operations, a sort of circular bed, the sides 
of which being raised about eighteen inches 
above the clothes, were employed as a plat-form 
for turning-lathes, table-vices, and cases for 
tools of all kinds. His genius for practical 
mechanics was universal. He was skilled in 
all sorts of turning, and constructed several ve- 
ry curious lathes, as well as clocks and musical 
instruments of every description, no less admir- 
ed for the sweetness of their tone, than the cle- 
vance of their execution. He excelled too iu 
the construction of optical instruments, and 
made some reflecting telescopes, the specula 
of which were not inferior to those finished by 
the mosteminent London artists. He sugges- 
ted some importam improvements in the ma- 
chinery for spinning flax ; and, we believe, he 
was the first that made the wooden jointed 
snuff-boxes, generally called Laurencekirk 
boxes, some of which, fabricated by this self- 
taught artist, were purchased and sent as pre- 
sents tothe royal family. To his other endows 
ments he added an accurate knowledge of 
drawing and engraving, and in both these arts 
produced specimens of the highest excellence. 
for upwards of fifty years he quitted his bed 
only three times, and on these occasions his 
house was either inundated with water or 
threatened with danger from fire. His curios- 
ity, which was ynbounded, prompted him to 
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ural warmth of his body, and he afterwards 
reared the motley brood with all the tenderness 
of a parent; se that, on visiting him, it was no 
unusual thing to see various singing birds, to 
which he might be said to have given birth, 
perched on his head, and warbling the artificial 
notes he Wad taught them. Naturally posses- 
sed ofa good constitution, and an active, cheer- 
ful turn of mind, his house was the general 
coffee-room of the villaye, where the affairs of 
both church and state were discussed with the 
utmost freedom. In consequence of long con- 
finement, his countenance had rather a sickly 
cast, but it was remarkably expressive, and 
would have afforded a fine subject for the pen- 
cil of Wilkie, particularly when he was sur- 
rounded by his country friends. This singular 
man had acquired, by his ingenuity and indus- 
try, an honorable independence, and died pos- 
sessed of considerable property. He married 
about three weeks before his death. 


-« JMISCHLLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
“* In pleasure seek for something new.” 


Be Short. 
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hatch different kinds of bird’s eggs by the nat-! things. 


I never knew a short sermon that 
was not more liked for it—a short story that 
had not the more pith in it—or a short court- 
ship that was not more fortunate than a long 
one. I showed a lad, who had been running 
afier his sweetheart two years, old cousin Jere- 
miah’s long purse, which measured halfa yard, 
and had but a single sixpence at the bottom— 
lie borrowed it to take down to Charlotice’s, and 
they both took a hint from it and got married 
at once. 

But the fushion of the times is contageous— 
Tell all the story-tellers, and speech makers ; 
tell all manner of good people how pleasant a 
thing it is to— be short.”—Zmjorium, 

QO. Oaxwoop. 
— 

The Inconsolable Widow.—In a certain par- 
ish in the upper ward of Lanerkshire, a poor 
woman had brought herself almost to death’s 
door, out of grief for her husband, who seemed. 
dying. Her father coming in to ask for the 
dying man, found her Inconsolable. “ Tie, 
Peggy,” said he, “ dinna tempt the supremce— 
we’re a’ mortal! let the warst come to the 
warst, I ken o’ anither man for ye.”—* Ah fa- 
ther, its wrinflin? my very heart’s blude to hear 
ye speak that way,’? sobbed Peggy—* dinna 
even anither man to me !—Gordie Wilson 





Some people have a round about way of get- 
ting at things which is as wasteful of time as 
it is trying tothe patience. 1 wish the Print- 
ers would notice it in the paper, and advise' 
every body, on all manner of subjects to “ de 
shori?’—-] shall be so. 

What can be more vexatious, when you are 
just Rolng ubout your ordinary business, and 
perhaps in a hurry too, than for some idle fel- 
Jow to take you by the button to say “only a 
word,” and detain you half an hour, in durance 
vile, listening to a story without beginning, 
middle, point or end, in which every little 
particular is intermingled with interminable | 
disgressions, silly comment, and tiresome fal. | 
de-ral. ‘Take suchan one by the ears, and tell | 
him to “ de shoré,” under the penalty of losing | 
them. 

My neighbor Lewis Longyarn, has cost me 
more time than two cows are worth, within six 
ynonths, by this very species of ill manners— 
and yet he thinks himself one of the cleverest 
chaps in the lane, and laughs through all his 
stories as if there was a spice of wit in them. 
Ife accosted me to-day as I was going to dinner 
—and this is an important business with me, 
for 1 am an old man, and my working days are 
nearly over. Good morning uncle Oliver, | 
I’ve a word to say to you"—" Well—ée short, 
I’m called to dinner”—-“ Oh yes, I'll be short,” 


but egad before the fellow had explained to me |“ 


how his pig had gotten into the cellar and 
overturned his milk pans, the pudding was as 
cold as a stone, and worthy dame Dorothy, 
almost uttered a complaint. 

Short speeches, short stories, short court- 
ships—a wise man will always d¢ short in these 





‘hasna his marrow, there he lies.” In less 
than an hour George breathed his last ;—the 
body was stretched out and dressed in its last 
habiliments, and all was still, save the now 
fading sighs of the new made widow. In com- 
pliance with the custom of “ years unnumber- 
led,” a glass of mountain dew, with a service 
of bread and cheese, went round. Pepgy was 
present to her dram; “it woulddoher gude.” 
It did so, for with eyes uplifted and folded 
hands, she exclaimed, * Heaven’s will be 
done !” and with calm resignation she whisper- 
ed to her father, who sat next her—* Father, 
the tither man ye was speaking about, dinna 
ken him {” 
a 

A Novel Motion.—A young lawyer, not 
thoroughly acquainted with legal contractions, 
had a brief put into his hands, with the fullow- 
ing endorsement upon it: * Mr, ———4 Gua. 
To move for a com»{ abbreviation of the word 
commission] to examine witnesses.” ‘The 
young barrister, misapprehending the word, 
moved the Court—“* My Lords, 1 humbly 
move your Lordships for a common to examine 
witnesses.”—'* What, sir?” said the Chief 
Justice. “ I humbly move for a common to 
/examine witnesses.” Pray sir,”’ said the 
Chief, are your witnesses numerous !” 
Yes, my lord.” “ Then take Salisbury 
| Plain.” 








— 

A splenetic blacksmith, that fancied himself 
sick, would frequently tease a neighbouring 
physician to give him relief; the physician 
knowing him to be in perfect health, yet not 














willing to offend him said he must be careful 
in his diet, and not eat any thing that was Acavy 
and windy. The blacksmith went off satisfied 
—but on casting in his mind what food was 
heavy and windy and being ignorant, back he 
posts to the Doctor, who being quite out of pa- 
tience with his fatient, said, * Don’t you know 
what things are heavy and what are windy ?” 
“ No,” answered the blacksmith. “ Why then 
J will tell you,” said the doctor ; “ there’s your 
anvil is heavy, and your éellows are windy— 
do not eat either and you'll do well enough.” 


—_>-— 


‘Honesty is the best policy.” 

“ We must be just before we are generous.” 
*¢ [Tonour to whom honour is due.” 

** Au honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


Of the many persons in our country who 
have failed in business, and then by fair promi- 
ses obtained from their creditors a legal dis- 
charge. how few, how very few, when subse- 
quently prospered, are found to come forward, 
like honest men, and discharge the debts of 
their former contracting. How many, on the} 
other hand, may be seen in the enjoyment of 
sumptuous living, splendid houses, and costly | 
equipage ; while the poor widow and helpless| 
orphan are pleading in vain for what is their 
just due. It is possible there are some who! 
think to screen such conduct from the eye of, 
heaven, by acts of beneficence toward institu- | 
tions of acknowledged usefulness; but God; 
demands from no man that which is solemnly | 
due to his neighbour. Let me tell you then,| 
whoever you are on whom these censures fall, 
lenvy not your lot. You may shine in your. 
splendid heuses, carriages, and dress, and the| 
thoughtless multitude may flatter you, yet your| 
faithful consciences will not suffer you to rest. | 
You camnot bé happy. Equity. | 

— 

General Zeremba had a very long Polish! 
name. The King having heard of it, one day| 
asked him good humoredly—“* Zeremba what | 
is your name?” The general repeated to him| 
immediately the whole of his long name. | 
“ Why,” said the King, “the devil himself! 
never had such a name.” “ 1 should presume 
hot, sir,” replied the general, * as he was nota 
relation of mine.” 





——— 

Sir Thomas Moore, on the day that he was 
beheaded, had a barber sent to him, because his 
bair Was long, The barber came to him and 
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asked whether be would like to be trimmed ? 
“In good faith honest feilow,” 


replied Sir! R 


Several years ago, there was a young Eng- 
lish nobleman figuring away at Washington. 
He had not much brains, but a vast number of 
titles, which notwithstanding our pretended 
dislike to them, have sometimes the effect of 
tickling the ear amazingiy. Several young 
ladies were in debate, going over the list—he 
is Lord Viscount so and so, Baron of such a 
county, &c. ‘“ My fair friends,’? exclaimed 
gallant Lieut. N. “ one of his titles you appear 
to have forgotten.” “ Ah,” exclaimed they 
eagerly, “ what is that!” “Heis Barren of 
Intellect,”? was the reply. 


EE ee 


A stout man called a little man an extortion- 
er for suing him the day before. “ Why, 
friend,” replied the little man, “I did it to 
oblige you.” ‘ To oblige me, indeed ; aha, 
how so!” “ Why to oblige you to pay me.” 


Ls 


SUIMIMARY. 


Slaves.—In the London papers is a gratifying official 
document issued by the Austrian Goverment, respecting 
the traffic in slaves. The great object in this document 
is comprised in one single sentence of it. The first arti- 
cle runs thus—** Every slave shall become free the mo- 
ment he touches the soil of Austria, or even one of its 
ships.” 

Female Literature.—A young lady, by the name of 
Francis, has commenced a new periodical work in 
Boston, called the ** Juvenile Miscellany.” She is the 
authoress of ‘* The Rebels,” ** Hobomok,” * Evenings 
in New England.” &c. 

Two Hundred dollars in gold medals or cash, is offered 
by the proprietors of the Album and Ladics’ Weekly 
Gazette, a very neat paper published every Wednesday, 
at Philadelphia—for the best original pieces of composi- 
tion, as follows: Best Original Tale, $50—2d best, 
$30.—Best Essay, $50—2d best, $20—Best Poem, not 
exceeding 100 lines, $30—2d best, $20. 

Literary Intelligence.—T here is now in the press, and 
will be published in the present year, the first volume of 
the Course of Law Lectures, delivered by Chancellor 
Kent, in Columbia College. The volume will treat at 
large of the European and American Code of Interna- 
tional Law; of the Government and Constitutional Ju- 
risprudence of the United States; and of the various 
Sources of the Municipa! Law ofthe several States. 

We understand that the work, when completed will 
be comprised in three volumes Svo. of 5 or 600 pages 
each: and, from the eminent juridical character and 
learned author, we hesitate not to say, it will form a 
text book of law, the most interesting and the most 
useful that has yet appeared in the United States, and 
may justly be called the American Blackstone. 

N.Y. Evening Pest. 
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MARRIED, 

In this citv, on Twesday evening last, by the Rew, 
Mr. King, Enoch H. Congdon, to Miss Harriet Maxwell. 
Ou the evening of the 2d inst. at Clermont, by the 
ev. Richard Sluyter, John Sanders, Jun. Esq. of Mont- 


Thomas, * the King and | have a suit for THY | gomery County, to Miss Jane, daughter of Col. Walter 


head ; and till the title be cleared, I will do no| 
cost upon it.” 


--—— 


fare pretty well with the old feflow, as 1 mar- 
tred into the femilye 


‘T’. Livingston, of the former place. 
In the town of Stuyvesant on Wednesday evening the 
OTth ult. by the Rey. Mr. Sturges, Mr. Stephea F. Van 


| ¥al 4 ine 

‘ ; , , . | Valkenburgh to Miss Chloe Beebe. 
A sailor had once a high dispute with his| ee 
Wile who wished him to the d——l. Plague} 
on me Poll, said he, if 1 don’t think I should| 


' 
} 


DIED, 
At Canaan, Conn. on the 28th ult. John Adam, Esq 
of the firin of Forbes & Adam,in the 71st year of bis age» 
At Sandy-Hill, on the 28th uit, Gem Micajah Petiry 


owed 59. 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
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Mr. Evrror, 

Sir—I have two little orphan grand daughters who 
engross my attention, the youngest has been nearly, 
blind for a year or two past, except this misfortune they | 
are both children of great promise. The eldest reads 
for and instructs her sister with unwearied care, so that 
indeed I can scarcely tell which improves the fastest. | 
If you will give the following lines a place in your paper | 
it would amuse ‘hem much, and oblige your friend, Ne. 

MaTILDA. 
THE BLIND ORPHAN. 


Conmie sister, come, and let me share 
The pleasures of the spring, 

I long to breath the fragrant air 
And hear the Robin sing— 


Come tell me where the primrose stands 
And let me pluck a rose 

But do not let it prick my hands 
Or catch or tear my clothes. 


Or shall we seek the woodbine’s shade 
And rest upon the seats, 

For there though blind, I’m not afraid 
To pick the flow’ry sweets. 


Your eyes my dear must look for me 
And guard me from all harm, 

I feel from every danger free 
When resting on your arm. 


What though in darkness all my days 
Must be forever spent, 

Yet I will walk in wisdom’s ways 
And strive to be content. 


Oh! could I claim a mother’s love 
And lean upon her breast, 

Ah! that a healing balm would prove 
And almost make me blest. 


But we are orphans and must tread 
Life’s dreary waste alone, 

For she who gave us life is dead, 
And iam left to mourn. 


THE ANSWER. 


Come let me press you to my breast, 
Dear sister of my heart, 

I should be as an Angel blest, 
Could I one joy impart. 


My eyes shall be your constant guard, 
My voice shall cheer your night, 

And while I read the sacred word 
Improve your mental sight. 


Others may call my youthful mind 
To gayer scenes than these ; 

But while you need my friendly hand 
No other scenes can please. 


For late our Mother left the skies 
And o'er my pillow hung, 

Maternal hope beamed from her eyes 
And sweetly moved her tongue. 


“4 . . 
** Your sightless sister claims your care, 
“‘ Love her az I loved you 


Now hear me, all ye powers above, 
And cease to be my guard, 

Drive me forever from your love 
When I forget this charge 


A 


WOMAN. 


And such is woman !—Mystery, at best ; 

Seeming most cold when most her heart is burning ; 
Hiding the melting passions of her breast 

Beneath a snowy cloud, and scarce returning 

One glance on him for whom her soul is yearning ; 
Adoring, yet repelling; proud, but weak ; 
Conquered,commanding still; enslaved, yet spurning ; 
Checking the words her heart would bid her speak— 
Love raging in her breast, but banish'd from her cheek, 


He who would read her thoughts must mark unseen 
Her eyes’ full undisguised expression; trace 
(If trace he cou!d, while distance stretch’d between) 
The feelings, blushing, quivering on her face; 
He who would know her heart must first embrace, 
And feel it beat unchecked against his own ; 
Chilled not by pride or fear, or time or place; 
As in a dream, unwitnessed and alone— 
When every fearful thought unconsciously bas flown, 
——eE 
FAREWELL. 
When lip meets lip with stifled feeling, 
And silent sorrow fills the eye; 
When dew drops o'er the cheeks are stealing, 
And springs the oft-repeated sigh : 


Whilst o'er thy form in anguish bending, 
To hide the grief J cannot tell; 

What agony my heart is rending, 
O’er that one fatal word Farewell. 








“We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


et, 


Answer to the PUZZLES in Our last. 
Pvzz.Le t.—Time 
PuzzLe 1.—An Equal. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
In camps about the centre I appear ; 
In smiling meadows seen throughout the year; 
She silent anger views me in the streams, 
And love-sick maidens in their morning dreams; 
First in each mob conspicuous I stand, 
Proud of the lead, and double in command; 
Without my power no mercy can be shown. 
Or soft compassion to their hearts be known; 
Each sees me in himself, yet all agree 
Their hearts and persons have no charm for me: 
The chymist proves my virtue upon ore, 
For, touch’d by me, he changes it to more. 
It. 
My first is a small measure, my second is three fourths 
of a time piece, my whole is the name of an island in 
the Mediterranean. 





ALMIANACKS FOR 1827, 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
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** And Heaven shall send you blessings rare, 
* Adieu my child Adieu,” 


All Orders and Commimications must be rost paid 
. : ‘ 
, tO receive attention. 





